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ORGANIZED BEINGS.* 

Tue design of this volume is pretty clearly expressed in the title. 
The author observes, that most of our modern systematical writers 
of natural history have drawn up differential tables; but he seems 
to think that the analogical agreements between the various classes 
of the animal world, or between that and the vegetable creation, 
have been hitherto neglected. It may be very true that no one has 
drawn up a general title of these analogies; but it is no less certain 
that many writers have traced them, and dwelt upon them with 
much’ earnestness; in some instances, pursuing the subject to a 
fanciful excess, as we think Mr Duncan has done on one or’ two 
points, which we shall notice in their place. The author has drawn 
up a table, in which he places, under thirty-two heads, the analo- 
gical agreements between the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, 
Crustacea, Insects, Mollusca, and Vegetables ; shewing that each of 
these eight classes has its inhabitants, of land, and of water; of hot, 
temperate, and cold climates; that each has its carnivorous and 
herbivorous species ; the ferocious, and the mild; the warmly clad, 
and the comparatively bare; the armed, and the unarmed. Each 
class has its long and its short-tailed species ; its winged, and un- 
winged ; its heavy, and light; strong, and weak ; long, and short ; 
dusky, and brilliant; large, and small eyed; its strong, and its 
sweet-scented ; its large, and small-lunged; its night, and its day- 
sleepers ; its long-lived, and its short-lived ; its quick, and its slow 
growers. In each class, there are species which produce a nume- 
rous offspring, and others which are less fruitful ; some which are 
re, and some which are less careful of their progeny ; the more, 
the less docile ; the social, and the unsocial ; those which form 
atude, and those which form a more perfect nest for their young; 
those which do, and those which do not, remain torpid during the 
winter ; those which do, and those which do not migrate ; those which 
benefit, and those which injure mankind. In each class, the species 
differ inthe more or less simplicity of the stomach, viscera, and nervous 
system. So far, there appears nothing but actual resemblance, but a 
little closer examination of the table will shew how muuch it is de- 


be considered as carnivorous, or herbivorous, or more conmonly 
both, since they derive their nutriment from decayed substances, both 
animal and vegetable, as well as from the air and moisture common 
alike to all; yet the invisible feeding of a plant cannot be said to bear 
any direct resen:blance to a dog gnawing a bone or an ass eating 
thistles. The said thistles, again, are, by analogy, termed ferocious ; 
while the lettuce, because it wears a smooth face, though, like Ri- 
chard of Gloster, it can murder while it smiles,—is called mild. In 
the matter of arms, whether of offence or of defence, the author 


is somewhat too particular: he considers the ‘armed’ under two | 


heads; those armed in the mouth, and in the feet; by which he 
excludes some analogies, and strains others. The holly, for instance, 
is armed in the lungs (the leaves), whence it might be found, in 
some species of the animal creation, that certain weapons, situated 
in the mouth, derived much of their power. The likening tough roots 
to an armed foot, may be thought a little fanciful. We might com- 
pare them with the claws of the parrot, &c. which are formed for 
grasping with a firm hold; but we see little analogy between the 
innocent purposes of the said roots, and the armed paws of a tiger. 


* Analogies of Organized Beings, By J.S.Duncan. 8vo, jp. 157. 
Rivington. 




















How, reader, would you understand the division of the vegetable 
world, into the long and the short-tailed? Where do you find that 
part of a plant, which, by appearance, situation, or purpose, may by 
analogy be termed its tail? There are plants which blossom in the 
form and colours of a cat’s tail; there are others which send forth 
long drooping stems or (by courtesy) leaves, which have somewhat 
the aspect of a tail: the movement of the leaves of the Hedysarum 
gyrons may, like the lashing of a cow’s tail, be intended to disturb 
some minute stinging insect; but it is not easy to determine upon 
the identity of a plant’s tail. Our author places under this head the 
tendrils of the pea, vine, &c.; where the analogy lies, we must leave 
it to him and the reader to discover; as also where to find the 
‘ short’ tail of the ‘ puff-ball.”, We are not inclined to cavil at the 
more or less sensibility to light in plants being likened to the eyes 
of animals; here the analogy is clear enough, for the general view 
which the author undertakes to give has been long admitted, as 
well as that between leaves and the lungs of animals, &c. We 
must, however, question the analogy between the dispersion of 
plants, by the conveyance of animals, or by the flying of winged 
seeds in the wind, and animal migration. If, indeed, we should see 
a young geranium uproot itself, and take flight for the Cape of Good 
Hope, at the commencement of winter, and return to its station in 
our gardens in the spring, the case would be different. So far as 
we have yet seen or heard of the migration of plants, we should say 
that it has less analogy with animal migration than may be found in 
a kettle of boiling water, in which certain particles, being driven by 
heat to change their place, will return when the heat is withdrawn. 

With regard to the care of progeny, there is, perhaps, less differ- 
ence between different animals than was formerly imagined ; there 
is no one law of nature more powerful than that which urges the 
mother to protect her offspring; in numberless instances we have 
seen the law of self-preservation yield to this; and our imperfect 
knowledge has led us to suppose neglect where it did not exist, as 
in the case of the ostrich, quoted by our author as an instance of 
the neglect of offspring. Men are prone to think those habits the 
wisest which most assimilate with theit own, or best accord with 


| thei 1 ience. The ostrich le h exposed to : 
pendent upon analogy. Thus, though plants may in some measure | oe Serene tee ieee, whinge sy 


tropical sun; and men knowing the often fatal influence of such a 
sun upon anjmal life, and not accustomed to see eggs left uncovered 
in an exposed situation, at once decide that the ostrich is a careless 
mother. But it is now understood by ornithologists that this practice 
of the ostrich is—as we might have supposed it would be—the very 
best which, under all the circumstances, could have been adopted. 
It has been said that she has been denied the instinct given to other 
birds. Better knowledge has proved this to be a mistake. The duck 
might complain that the common fowl is negligent, because she does 
not lead her young into a pond ; the swallow might quarrel with the 
duck that she does not breed her young at the chimney-top ; with 
as much reason as we object to the ostrich that she follows her 
natural instinct; or determine that instinct to be a wrong one, 
because it differs from that with which we are most familiar. A 
stone-chat makes its nest on or near to the ground, and the young 
leave the nest before they are able to fly. An egg of this bird was 
placed in the nest of a swallow which was affixed to the roof of a 
church. . The swallow fed all the young birds without distinction i 
but at the usual period the stone-chat, according to its instinct, left 
the nest, and fell to the ground. It was taken up dead. Does this 
prove anything against the swallow? Each species follows an 





instinct, which knowledge generally shews to be the best; and 
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where there appears a doubt, it is safer to seek further information 
than to pronounce against it. Those creatures are not always the 
most secure which are secreted with the most pains. 

In speaking of the docility of certain animals or vegetables, -if 
education be commenced at an early period, Mr Duncan observes 
that 


‘ Plants may be made to twist themselves into a vast variety of 
forms by ligaments and partial obstructions of light, or to shoot 
into long and slender poles by being closely crowded ; and fruits, 
as gourds, may be artificially made to grow into various convenient 
or fantastic forms. Plants may be gradually induced to bear 
changes of climate, to which a sudden exposure would be fatal. The 
arbutus and laurustinus from Italy, are familiarized to our shrub- 
beries, with roses from Persia and China, and with jonquils and 
asters, with hes and nectarines, and tulips and geraniums; in 
fact, with all the chief luxuries and beauties of our gardens. Yet 
the companions of the arbutus and laurustinus in Italy, and even in 
the south of France, the ceratruia or carob, and the olive, are not 
yet domesticated with us.’ 





























































Of animals of which individuals have become familiar with man, 
the author gives some well-known instances ; among others, that of 
the carp mentioned by Bingley, that would come to the edge of the 
pond it inhabited, at the whistling of the person who fed it. He 
also affirms that a gentleman in Somersetshire has at this time a 
tame hornet, which lives usually under a glass in his parlour, but is 
let out to be fed, and flies to him as soon as the glass is raised. It 
has been suffered, he says, to take a range in the garden, and has 
returned, through the open window, to its habitation. 

Among the animals injurious to man, our author speaks of the 
wolf; quoting a passage from Bingley to shew that the race was not 
entirely destroyed till about 1680, when the last wolf fell, in Loch- 
aber, by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. It is under- 
stood, however, that there was yet some remnant of the race, in re- 
mote districts, at a later period ; and Sir T. D. Lander, in his ‘ Ac- 
count of the Great Floods of Moray,’ gives the following account’ 
_of the destruction of one of them in the eighteenth century :— 
* On the right bank, stand the ruins of the interesting little mansion | 
of Pollochock. Macqueen, the laird of this little property, is said to 

have been nearer seven than six feet high, proportionably built, and | 
active as a roebuck. Though he was alive within half a century, it 

is said that in his youth he killed the last wolf that infested this 

district (Streens). A poor woman crossing the mountains with two | 
children, was assailed by the wolf, and her infants devoured, and | 
she escaped with difficulty to Mayhall. The chief of Mackintosh 


110 sooner heard the tragical fate of the babes, than, moved by pity | 
and rage, he dispatched orders to his clan and vassals, to assemble | 





wolf. Pollochock was one of those vassals, and being then in the 

igour of his youth, and possessed of gigantic strength and deter- 
mined courage, his appearance was eagerly looked for to take a lead 
in the enterprize. But the hour came, and all were assembled 


chock, dressed in his full highland attire. ‘ I am little used to wait 
thus for any man,” exclaimed the chafed chieftan, “ and still less for 
thee, Pollochock, especially when such game is a-foot as we are 
boune after !”—* What sort of game are ye after, Mackintosh ?”’ said 
Pollochock simply, and not quite understanding his allusion —* The 
wolf, Sir,” replied the chief, “did not my messenger instruct ye ?”— 
“Oh aye, that’s true,” answered Pollochock, witha good-humoured 
smile; “troth, I had forgotten. But an that be a,” continued he, 
groping with his right hand among the simple folds of his plaid, 
** there’s the wolf’s head!” Exclamations of astonishinent and ad- 
miration burst from chief and clansmen, as he held out the grim and 
bloody head of the monster, at arm’s length, for the gratification of 
those who crowded around him. “ As I came through the hollow, 
by east the hill there,” said he, as if talking of sone everyday oceur- 
rence, “ I forgathered wi’ the beast. My long dog there turned him. 
I buckled wi’ him, and dirkit him, and syne whuttled his craig, and 
and brought awa’ his countenance, for fear he might come alive 
again, for they are very precarious creatures.”—*“ My noble Pollo- 
chock,” cried the chief in ecstacy, “‘ the deed was worthy of thee ! 
In memorial of thy hardihood I here bestow upon thee Seannachan, 
to yield meal for thy good greyhound in all time coming.” Seanna- 
chan, or the “ old field,” is directly opposite to Pollochock. The 


flood.’ 

To return to the volume before us :—the author, as might be sup- 
posed from the size of the work, gives but a very general view of 
the analogies of which he treats: but most of them are not eed by 
writers in the different branches of natural history ; some very par- 
ticularly ; as those included in animal and vegetable anatomy, phy- 
siglogy, &c. Much, however, still remains unsaid, and the subject 
is interesting. 


| well, and here it doth most excellent. 


| be, the more lees they have when they are new. 
muddy-i:eaded till they be clarified with age, and such afterwards 
except him to whom they most trusted. Unwilling to go without | prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright, and squared, and 
him, the impatient chief fretted and fumed through the hall ; till at | pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; whereas orieat 
length, about an hour after the appointed time, in stalked Pollo- | 


ten acres of which it consisted, were entirely destroyed by the | 
| If cockering mothers ‘proffer him money to purchase their son’s ex- 





THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 





THERE is scarce any profession in the commonwealth more 
necessary, which is so slightly performed. The reasons whereof ] 
conceive to be these: first, young scholars make this calling their 
refuge, yea, perchance, before they have taken any degree in the 
University, commence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing 
else were required to set up this profession but only a rod and a 
ferula. Secondly, others who are able use it only as a passage to 
better preferment, to patch the rents in their present fortune, til] 
they can provide a new one, and betake themselves to some more 
gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened from doing their 
best with the miserable reward which in some places they receive, 
being masters to their children and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, 
being grown rich they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the school 
but by the proxy of the usher. But see how well our schoolmaster 
behaves himself. 


His genius inclines him with delight to his profession. Some 
men had as lief be schoolboys as schoolmasters, to be tied to the 
school, as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s Lexicon are chained 
to the desk therein; and though great scholars, and skilful in other 
arts, are bunglers in this: but God of his goodness hath fitted 
several men for several callings, that the necessity of Church and 
State, in all conditions, may be provided for. So that he who 
beholds the fabric thereof, may say, God hewed out the stone, and 
appointed it to lie in this very place, for it would fit none other so 
And thus God mouldeth 
some for a schoolmaster’s life, undertaking it with desire and 


| delight, and discharging it with dexterity and happy success. 


He studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as they their books; 
and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And though it 
may seem difficult for him in a great school to descend to all parti- 
culars, yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar 
of boys’ natures, and reduce them all (saving some few exceptions) 


| to these genera! rules :— 


1. Those that are ingenious and industrious. The conjunction of 
two such plancts in a youth presage much good unto him. To such 
a lad a frown may be a whipping, and a whipping a death; yea, 
where their master whips them once, shame whips them all the 
week after. Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. ‘These think with the hare 
in the fable, that running with snails (so they count the rest of their 
school-fellows) they shall come soon enoughsto the post, though 
sleeping a good while before their starting. Oh, a good rod would 


the next day at twelve o’clock, to proceed in a body to destroy the | finely take them napping. 


3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger they 


Many boys are 


ones in India ere rough and rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and 
dull natures of youth acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of the 
country; ; and, therefore, their dullness at first is to be borne with, 
if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten him- 
self, who beats nature in a boy fora fault. And 1 question whe- 
ther all the whipping in the world can make their parts, which are 
naturally sluggish, rise one minute before the hour nature hath ap- 
pointed, 

Correction 
All the whetting in 
the world can never set a rasor’s edge on that which hath no steel 
Ship- 
wrights and boat-makers will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make excellent mer- 
chants and mechanics which will not serve for scholars. 


4. Those that are invineibly dull, and negligent also. 
may reform the Jatter, not amend the former. 


init. Such boys he consigneth over to other professions. 


He is able, diligent, and methodical, in his teaching; not leading 
them rather in a circle, than forwards. He minces his precepts for 
children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with hin. 


He is and will be known to be an absolute monarch in his school. 


emption from his rod (to live, as it were, in a peculiar, out of their 
master’s jurisdiction) with disdain he refuseth it, and scorns the late 
custom in some places, of commuting whipping into money, and 
ransoming boys from the rod at a set price. If he hath a stubborn 
youth, correction-proof, he debaseth not his authority by contest- 
ing with him, but fairly, if he can, ptits him away before his obsti- 
nacy hath infected others.—Fuller’s Holy and Profane States. 
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COBBETT’S FABLES. 


[Ix our paper of Thursday last we said that Cobbett’s Fables were 
We now give a couple of specimens, with their morals, for 
the edification of our readers of all ages.] 


THE BIRD IN FETTERS. 


A pretty Bird once had the misfortune to fall into the hands of a 
little Boy, who set a trap for him baited with tempting food, and 
who, pleased to have such a play-thing, tied a string to the leg of 
his prisoner, by which he held him fast, and prevented him from 
flying any farther than to a very short distance. The Bird enjoyed, 
as his master supposed, all that a bird could wish for, having an 
elegant cage, a beautiful cup to eat out of, and the best of food: for 
the little Boy was the son of a rich man, and could afford to indulge 
him with such things. But, alas, the favourite was unhappy! 
‘ What makes you so sad, my little fellow ? said the Boy; ‘ lam 
sure I treat you very kindly. Perhaps you cannot bear the thought 
of wearing a string of coarse thread like this ? Come, then, I will 
give you one of silk.’ The thread was taken off, and silk put in its { 
place; but still the Bird moped as before. The Boy then tried | 
what atie of silver would do; but that proved to be no better. 
‘ What think you of this charming chain of pure gold ?’ said the 
Boy once more, at the same time releasing the leg from the silver, 
and securing it with the golden fastening ; ‘ surely, now, you cannot 
be discontented with such a fine chain as that!’ But the poor Bird 
replied, ‘ It matters little to me whether it be gold, or silver, or 
silk, or thread, that I have round my leg; I am still in captivity; 
there may be some who are in love with golden fetters; I 
am not one of that sort; a fetter of gold is not the less a fetter 
to me,’ 





MORAL. 


The correctness of the moral suggested in this fable, is but too 
well known to some of us, who have been made acquainted with it 
by painful experience. But thesinexperienced are not aware of the | 
great difference that exists between slavery and freedom; having | 





known only the blessings of the one, they are not aware how cruelly | 
blighting are the effects of the other. To be free, does not mean to 
have the power of defying all just control, but to be above all that 
which is a hinderance to virtuous happiness ; and the latter it is 
which slavery imposes. Slaves, having no will of their own, are 
but the miserable ministers to the pleasures of their masters: the 
truly free are those who exhibit, by their example, the reputation 
of honesty combined with the enjoyment of independence. The 
ways of becoming a slave are innumerable; we may even be the 
slaves of a tyrant within ourselves; for he who is governed by a bad 
passion of his own can never be free fron’ the reproach that is 
attached to it. And as to the being subjected to others, let this 
fable make you cautious how, whether for the gratification of vanity 
or greediness, or from want of prudence, you fall into the snares of 
those who, while indulging their ambition to rule over you, would 
have you be servile to them; whose dominion, while it would insult 
the dignity of your nature, and humble you in your own estimation, 
must cause your thoughts of freedom to be accompanied with bitter 
regret, and make you exclaim, with a sigh, as did the poor 
Bird—*‘ Fetters, though wrought with gold, are indeed but fetters, 
after all.’ 


THE TWO EARS OF CORN. 


‘Tell me, how comes it that you stand there looking so humble 
and bowing down your head so low, while 1 your near neighbour, 
hold myself so straight and toss my head so high in the air, just as 
if | were queen of the cornfield?’ Thus said an ear of corn that 
was quite green to another that was ripe. But the other replied, 
* Ah, fool! fill yourself with solid corn, as I have done, and then 
you will be willing to seem as humble and to bend your neck as 
much as I do.’ 





MORAL. 


We may find men and women every day who might well be com- 
pared to the green year of corn; people who give themselves great 
airs, but who have little sense, and who carry their heads mighty 
high only because they are light of understanding. But as we see 
in the ear of corn that was ripe and full, those who are wise and 
sensible are modest ; modesty is a sign and sure companion of wis- 
dom, whilst empty boasting, impertinence, and forwardness are 





amongst the strongest signs of ignorance and folly. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Havr-past Eveven.—The Lane Bills announce that the 
performances at that theatre will tetminate ion general at half-past eleven; a 
good example, which we hope will be followed by the other houses. Madame 
Vestris, we believe, was the first to s+t it. 





ee 


— Churchyards are dormitories of the dead ; and churches are 
often dormitories of the living. 


— If you would raise doubts concerning your veracity, confirm 
what you say by asseverations, 


— A young clergyman who found it impossible to provide for 
his family, with his very slender income, wrote to his friend, ‘ Dear Frank, 
I must part with my living to save my life.’ 


Criticism.— The Italian writer, Boccalini, supposes Apollo 
holding a court on Parnassus, where he hears complaints, and administers 
impartial justice. A critic, having collected al! the faults of a great poet, 
presents them before the judge, who graciously bestows on him the promise 
of an adequate reward. Le therefore delivers o the author a quantity of 
wheat, just thrashed from the sheaf, and comman:s him to separate with the 
nicest care, the chaff from the grain. This task being finished, Apollo 
presents him with the chaff asthe prize due to his merit, and the portion 
which he was best qualified to appreciate. 


Sineutar Errscr or Paranysis.— Mr S., a Welchman, 
minister of a congregation at W . had a paralytic stroke in 1783, at the 
age of 60, which deprived him entirely of the power of speaking English, 
after he had preached in that language 30 or 40 years. spa still con- 
verse with facility in the Welsh tongue, and centinned to understand those 
who spoke to bim in English, thongh he was enable to reply in the same 





| language.—Dr Percival, Habit and Association. 


— It was justly remarked by Turgot, that bad laws are the great 
source of bad morals ; and ‘ hence it was,’ says one of his biographers, 
* that with an exemplary purity and even severity in hisown manners, he 
was so candid and indulgent in his opinions of others. Whatever their con- 
duct might be, if it indicated no meanness, no falseness, no insensibility, no 
contempt for the rights of mankind, no tyranny, he was ever ready to pardon 
it; for he-saw in it the imperfection of social institutions, not the faults of 
the individuals ; and when these weaknesses or vices were joined with 
estimable qualities, or with real virtues, he respected the virtues as the work 
of the man himself, and regarded his failings with the pity due to mis- 
fortunes.’ 


CLEANLINESS.—Two young beech trees, planted at the same 
time, im the’ same soil, at a small distance from each other, and equally 
healthy, were pi:cied upon as the subject of the following experiment :— 


| They were accurately measured : and as soon as the buds began to swell in 


the spring, the whole trunk of oue of them was cleansed of its moss and 
dirt, by means of a brush and soft water, Afterwards it was washed with 
a wet flannel, twice or thrice every week, till about the middle of summer. 
In autumn, when the annual growth was supposed to be completed, the 
beeches were again measured ; and the increase of the tree which had been 
washed, was found to exceed that of the other, nearly in the proportion of 
two to one. 


INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION DURING AN ATTACK OF APOPLEXY.— 
Some years ago a lady fell into a fit of apoplexy ; Dr Percival directed, 
among other stimulating applications, that a feather dipped in-hartshorn 
should be introduced into the nostrils. The lady, was in the habit of taking 
suuff ; and tue irritation of the olfactory nerves, occasioned by the harts - 
horn, produced a junction of the fore-fi ger and thumb of the right hand, 
the elevation of them to the nose, and the action of snuffing in the nostrils. 
When the suuffing ceased, the hand and arm dropped down in a torpid state. 
Every fresh application of the stimulus had the same effect, until the 
hartshorn, by r-peated use, had lust the power of producing irritation. The 
fit continved about eleven hours, The lady, on recovery, had’no recollection 
of any degree of conscidusness during its contiauance. 


Courtesy.—The sages of old have ranked courtesy among the 
virtues, though the lowest of the number ; nor is it only a virtue itself, but 
is a means of introduce ng many others. It first weans frou boyish humours, 
and sudden impulses of wantonness; reconciles us to something of disci- 
pline and orderly deportment ; curbs the eagerness of appetite, and causes 
to bear little constraints and self-denials. It creates a sensibility of appro- 
bation and censure, move attentive to the rectitude of action, than to present 
ease or pleasure ; and is of use in creating a certain deference for others and 
the cominon rules of behaviour ; for it has been constantly remarked, that 
those who affect au utter contempt of the world always fall into some fatal 
error or gross absurdity, since no man’s judgment is so complete as to set 
him above learning something from his neighbours. It thus operates as a 
check upon that vein of self-sufficiency, and tends to encourage a greajer 
equality, by the affability it recommends towards inferiors, and the volun- 


tary respect it excites towards our superiors, instead of servile dread and 
forced obedience —Tucker. 


— A soldier having been struck with a cane by a general officer, 
for some disrespectful words that had escaped him, coolly replied, ‘ That he 
should soon make him repent of it.” Soon after, the same officer ordered 
the colonel of the trenches to find a bold and intrepid fellow to execute 
some important enterprise, for which he promised a reward of a hundred 
pistoles. The soldier before mentioned offered his services, and, attended 
by thirty of his comrades, chosen by himself, succeeded in the hazardous 
commission entrusted tohim. The geueral officer highly commended him, 
and gave him the promised reward. ‘The soldier distributed the movey 
among his comrades, saying he did not serve for pay, and that he only 
wished, if his late action deserved any recompence, that he might be made 
an officer. ‘ And now, Sir,’ said he to the general, who did not remember 
him, ‘ I am the soldier whom you abused so much a fortnight ago; and [ 
then told you | would make you repent of it..—The general, in great admi- 
ration, tbrew himself on the man’s neck and wept, entreating his pardon. 
He gave him a commission the same day. 
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— It is a useful expedient to suppress, as far as possible, all PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. ' 
external signs of peevisliness or of violence. So intimate is the con Haymarket.—Intrigue—The School for Coquettes—John Jones—Frighten'a tp 
between mind and body, that the mere imitation of any strong ex Death. 
has a tendency to excite the corresponding passion ; and, on the other hand, | Encuisu Orrna.—The Evil Eye—Wanted a Governess—Jonathan in England 
the suppression of the epternen Sap han * londeney 90 Semone she soreoe a ee 
which if indicates. I: is said o ocrates, at whenever t passion PERFORMANCES FOR 
of resentment rising in his mind, he became instantly silent ; and I have y" EIS Svawine. A 
doubt that, by observing this rule, he not only avoided many an occasion 
giving offence to others, but added much to the comfort of his own life, by THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
killing the seeds of those malignant affections, which are the great bane of OTHELLO. y 
human happiness.— Dugald Stewart. - De te . Miss Taylor. Emilia, Mré Glover. 
— The regulating our apprehensions of the actions of others, : : = laa Rae oa per. Cassio, Mr Vining. 
says Dr Hutcheson, is of vety great importance, that we may not imagine ratiano, Mr Coveney. Antonio, Mr Field. | Montano, Mr Brindal lett. 
mankind worse than they really ate, and thereby bring on ourselves a tem- | Duke of Venice, Mr W. Johnson. Julio, Mr V. Webster. Marco, Mr Newcombe, 
per full of suspicion, hatied, anger, and contempt towards others, which is a To which will be added, (11th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called a 
constant state of misery, much worse than all va} evils to be feared oe JOHN JONES. 
credulity. If we examine the true springs of human actions, we sha Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
seldom find their motives worse than self-love. Men are often subject to | Guy Goodluck gi fe Farren. eres | Mr bag 5 = Milton, Mr Gattie. 
anger, and on sudden provocations do injuries to each other, and that only Aeabeape: apper, Mr V. Webster. 
from self-love, without malice ; but the greatest part of their lives is em- To conclude with a Comedy, founded on Cinzer’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
loyed in offices of natural affection and friendship, innocent self-love, or Lady Sealife re EAVE AT YE ALL. in il Ast 
j } j , , . . a A " 
love of a country. The little party prejudices are bre ~ Area upon Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atal, Mr Vining. Cher! ~_,! ts Ashton. diffi 
ignorance or false opinions, rather apt to move pity than hatred, Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney 
P P i hich ad ° - Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. 7 bran 
—I before mentioned several considerat ons which render it Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
probable that there is much less vice or criminal intention in the worid, than : — who 
1s commonly imagined, and that the greater part of the disputes among man- | Tomorrow, The Cabinet; My Wife or My Place ; and John Jones. eit 
kind arise hae mutual mistake and misapprehension, te man must ENGLISH OPERA, : 
recollect many instances in which his motives have been grossly misappre- dern 
hended by the world ; and it is but reasonable for him to conclude that the THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. tion. 
case may have been the same with other men. It is but an inssance, then, ad ~~ Last Night “= Season. : 
of that justice we owe to others to make the most candid allowances for aS THE EN EVIL EYE Somme, entitled wor! 
their apparent deviations, and to give every action ya nag —— con- Helena, Miss Kelly. thins Bites 18: Catton. it be 
struction it can possibly admitof. Such a temper, while it renders a man Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Phases ection: Hie & Mead. 
respectable and amiable in society, —- perhaps more than any other A ll Deeiins, Sir og bey Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. us, 

: : . : _ © Wh would cheer your rea arco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smi : 
Ciscumetance, to his private happiness en you eer y : Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. mith. volu 
heart,’ says Marcus Antoninus, ‘ consider the excellencies and abilities o Aileieesen tn - : 

: pf - vroyeni, Mr Addison. acce 
your several acquaintances ; the activit of one, the high sense of honour At the End of the Drama, Mr Bartley will deliver the Farewell mente 
and modesty of another, the liberality of a third, and in other persons, some close of the Season. Addae J volt 
other virtue. There is nothing so delightful as virtue appearing in the con- After which, (19th time) Mr Havnxs Bariy’s New Operetta, called te 
duct of your contemporaries as frequently as possible. Such thoughts we THE PICTURESQUE. y 
should still retain with us—Dugald Stewart, on the Active and Moral Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dau , Mr Bartley. perl 
Powers of Man. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. ‘om, Mr Minton. h 
£5 Ce ee ae eee ee Te ee ee To conclude with (11th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called wae 
ery JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. . con 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. a Miss Perry. 
; Mrs Lemon, Miss roam. Blanch, Mrs Wells. for | 
We thought we recognised the name of our welcome correspondent Junius ; Jonathan _Doubikine, Mr J. Reeve. - fie 
Fr . Si therlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, . Bennett. 
Repivivus. The book he speaks of was mislaid, but will be attended to. , " Mr Delapiere Mr 2. Bland. "Natty Larkspur, Mr Ration. " 
; kspur , " , th. tler, ? 
Mr Detrosier’s Lecture would have been noticed yesterday, but for the — nates yy ~ a... *- Salter. Tat ota 
illness of the Editor, which prevents attention toa variety of communica- SURREY THEATRE. upo' 
tions. An old English Domestic Drama, called tast 
— — PEDLAR’S ACRE! higt 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Nicol. 
MR CHAMBERS’S ACADEMY, - “ * Patience, in Vale. mn ste Deseo tk The 
2 J a artyn ur, Mr Osbaldist arrenne de Valence, Mr Di 
cece Mes . TER STRESt, LEI a . - ™ ach pes “ P Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. one 
The following outline of the System of Education adopted at this y is sub- heriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. i 
mitted to the attention of Parents. The pupils are led to love learning ; its utility Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. prin 
being rec. mmended by kind treatment. Many good boys have been rendered bad by | After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. nine 
severity, and many clever children beaten into dunces. MrC., for many years, has | [> which will be added, (5th time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 

not resorted to corporal punishment ; being convinced, it only tends to degrade— | BILLY TAYLOR. fror 
not toimprove. Emulation is excited by rewards ; and books are presented, every Kitty Sly, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Miss Vincent. \ 
month, to those pupils whose diligence and good conduct have placed them at the William Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
head of their respective clarses. The pupils are assisted in their studies by means Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. reli 
of illustrative diagrams, and their ingenuity called forth by frequent viva voce exa- To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 
minations. Drawing, which is so necessary in all professions, forms a part of the THE RED ROVER. nec 
general education of every class ; and such have been its beneficial results, that six Madame de Lacey, Madame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincent. of ( 
of Mr C,’s pupils, have obtained premiums from the Society of Arts, for their pro- — Rover, a ee b= 4” ie ®. Pitt. —‘Fid, a C. Hil. 
ficiency in this department. The Arts and Sciences are familiarly explained on an eemeepen, SF vale. uinea, MrT. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. our 
extensive apparatus ; and Lectures on | eography, Astr»momy, Mechanics, Electri-| = Tomomow, The Pedlar’s Acre; The Coronation ; Billy Taylor ; and The Red cisn 
city, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Aerostation, Botany, Zoology, &c. are delivered to | Rover. n } 
those pupils whose advancement in learning renders them capable of appreciating | QUEEN’S THEATRE. ‘ 
philosophical pursuits. When the pupils have satisfactorily performed their daily | A New Melo-Dramatic Military Anecdote, in Three Acts, entitled sior 
routine of studies, they read the books in the Schoo! Library, which contains the | AUSTERLITZ; OR, THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. exa 
works of Dr Aikin, Mrs Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, &c. interesting Voyages and Constance de Merville, Mrs Cooper. Meriel Bombelle, Miss Coveney. d 
Travels, and various Works ou Philosophy and the Arts. “ — oo Miss — — Col. . Froy, + ae or as 

. . " _| Captain Roué, Mr Dillon. ndex, Mr Attwood. Jorporal Ernest, Mr Davis. n 
Prospectus and Terms ‘or Boarding and Day Scholars may be had at the Aca P Mens. Graepeon, Mr Porteus. Deaf Mastin, fr Bodden. a 
demy. Charles Merlet, Mr G. Lejeune. Everard St Louis, Mr Hield. 
$$ Pierre Pontoon, Mr Smith. Philippe Marcel, Mr Norton. = 
Bt Se . At the End of the Spectacle, the Musical Prodigy, Wielopolski, the Infant ors 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT OF ALL THE LIBRARIES! Trumpeter, will accompany the Band in several devetioe Soong tain 
ROtCOB’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, To conclude with a Farcical Extravaganza, entitled his 
With Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. MY WEDDING SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE THE the 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, Price only Five SHiLurncs, handsomely bound, | CORONATION. Bes 
uniform with the * Waverley Novels.’ Miss Araminta bs ba Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. nor 
i i Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 
Gy te See ee Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. ios 
SMOLLBETT’S PBREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. II. Sahl ts EO - ae ogee z “ 
‘ Mustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. e 
Being the Fourth Volume of this admired Series of Classical Novels. MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, th 
Volume I, contains the whole of ‘ egg mel Clinker,’ with a Biographical Memoir Mr Mowcrierer’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called a 
of Smoilett, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Four Plates by George Cruikshank, and an COURTING BY MISTAKE. rec 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel. Fo Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. fail 
Volume I, contains the whole of ‘ Roderick Random,’ similarly Illustrated. Miss Ether loppington, Miss 7. . Mies iva Claromant, Mrs Chapman, diai 
, lene ¢ ‘ ickle.’ b i ‘adge, Miss Apjohn. ir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
ne Ill, pepe Peregrine Pickle,’ Vol. 1, with Four Illustrations by Gains. tee Wane. P t, Mr Chap P Zachary Pippin, Mr Manders. wh 
‘What increases the value of these pietaes is the circumstance of their being | ~ After which, the Musical Farce, called Vin 
etched as well as designed by George Cruikshank himself; so that every touch is OF AGE TO-MORROW. par 
his own, and assists the design, none of the spirit uf which is lost in the engraving.’ | aria, Miss Forde. Louisa, Miss Bouchicr. Lady Brombach, Mrs Weston. 
— Spectator. ae © _ dn tis Cutten ine Frederick Baron Willinghurst, Mr Forester. Hans Molkus, Mr Manders. ( 
* Oue Sketc ; e Cruikshank’s pencil, is worth e Criticisms that ever m ae 

were written in pualapad the Novels of Tobias Smollett.’—Morning Herald. CH ARLES wT HE SECO ND J 
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